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ABSTRACT 

The workshop for persons engaged in the training of 
Adult Basic Education (ABE) teachers had t¥0 major objectives: (1) 
that a clear analysis of the state of the art in ABE teacher training 
be formulated and made available to the field, and (2) that faculty 
members who need this information be brought up to aate, thereby 
increasing the effectiveness of existing programs and encouraging the 
development of new ones. Six program objectives were formulated and 
served as a core for developing an evaluative questionnaire which was 
sent to all participants six months following the workshop. The 
questionnaires were returned and 64 percent of the responses are 
discussed in relation to the program objectives. Two central 
questions guided the assessment of the impact of the workshop on 
participants and the field: (1) how well did the workshop design 
facilitate the attainment of the goals established by the planning 
committee, and (2) how well did the substantive content serve to 
insure the achievements of the workshop objectives. These questions 
were examined in relation to 10 aspects of the workshop: recruitment, 
participant expectations, resource personnel, work groups, plenary 
sessions, group reports, cognitive achievement, field trips, the 
black caucus, postworkshop evaluations, and graduate students as 
project staff members. (BP) 
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In harcli, 1969, the University o: Chicns^o convvnod Lho Workshop to 
Incrc-asc and In.provc University loi^clicr Trainiu:; in Adult Basic Educ^-ion. 
This Workshop was oi\e of ihir f y- i.w-o toachor-^training proposals funded in 
1968 under Sectiot^ 309 of tht' Adult Education Act of 1966. Suuimary 
information on this Workshop will bu ropoiTtcd in three sections: an 
assessn.ont of workshop objoctivcs, an a.ssossr;cnt of program objectives, 
and staff observations of workshop activities and participant involvement:, 

ASSESSMENT oi- wouk:;hov OlUECTIVr.S 
The Workshop had two major objtrc Lives: the assembling of 100 
University faculty ir.emhers currently or potentially engaged in ABE 
teacher trainin^; and 20 leaciin^ resctirchcrs so that a) a clear analysis 
of the state of tlie art in A1*E teacher training be formulated and made 
available to tlic field, and b) faculty mem!)ers who need this information 
be broui;ht up to date thereby increasing the effectiveness of existing 
pro^rai-:^ and c-ncuui. a^ ] the uuveluuu'uUL of nev; ones* 

Eighty-six participants were recruited: A2 professors, 22 professcr- 
adninislrators, lA ^ovcrnp:ent al personn^?.!, and 3 others who had specific 
involvement in ABE but did not fall into the :^bovo categorior. 

Twenty-^vo resource personnel conducting research on adult develop- 
ment or in adult education prepared research papers on their activities 
or findings, A unique aspect of the program was the distribution of these 
papers to the participants for study prior to meeting with the resource 
personnel. In this way, workshop time was utilized more efficiently in 
that general sessions wore devoted to a discussion and critical analysis 
of the research papers x-.'ith the resource personnel. Small v;ork groups 
Were utilized lo tienerate data from participaa^s relevant to proMe:\n in 
ABE teacher training, Tield trips and demonstration sessions balanced 
the theoretical concerns emphasized in the papers with the practical 
exigencies found in the concrete situation. The lecture format was used 
Only once in the entire workshop; this was an address given by the 
banquet speaker. The emphasis on substantive inputs and participant 
interaction v;as considered by the project staff to be the strength of the 
procedural ar r:^nv,en on ts • 
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KcsearcV p.iprr.- alo;i-. par L ic i p..ut data will he tiu.dc available 

to thu ^o:K•l•al pi:'ilic by i.oi as oL a publication v;hich has been prcparcJ 
and is iiov; re.uly for pi-iniin^\. 

ASSES sM!-::;-; of prock.-vm ohjkctives 

Six pro;'rain objoclivcs wore foii"ulcUod by a plcnr.ing committee 
recruited from representative .;ruups within the field of AKE. These 
objectives served as a core for developing an evaluative questionnaire 
which was sent to all participants six months following the Workshop. 
Sixty-fiuir percent of the questionnaires was returned. The respondents' 
data arc reported below in terms of the prosram objectives. 

1. The participant should understand th e i rnpnitudo of functional 
i 1 1 i t o ra cy ifi the U nited States and proje ctions of that pr oblc ni__to__2C|00 
A.D. Only 3a (2) of the participants indicated that the workshop did 
not give then> a more realistic unders taud in^i of the magnitude ..■f the 
problt-m while 77. (A) indicated that they had not teceived more under- 
stand! n^^ of the projected nature of the problem. An equal number of 
participants (26)] either understood the magnitude of the problem 
before the workshop or gained that understanding while at the workshop. 
Far fewer participants [22Z (11)) understood the nature of the projected 
nature of the problem while [7i:<. (39)1 of tna participants indicated 
"hat they gained this understanding at the v;orkshop. 

2 . Pa rticipants should be able to _d^vj^ojLA^i^_5.Xil ii^i"-'. pvo>jraji^s_ _in 
his own inst itution and have a coir^r_tmen_t_ Jo_d_o^ From AO to 627. of 
the participants indicated that they had been helped by the workshop 

on actual planning', ir.pler.-c nt in- , contriburinj to, evaluating, or juSwi- 
fyitn' an Ar.K projra-. in their cwn institution. The greatest number of 
persons (62:) roi'Orted use )f workshop information in justifying to 
their institutions tiie need for developing or expanding an ABE teacher 
training propram. 

The number of participants who had used information from the workshop 
"very little" or "not at all" ranged f r r.i 11 to 167. in the above areas. 

In terv.;3 of cor:i:itr.;cnt , participants were asked to report on their 
extent of activities in the ABE teacher training areas since the workshop. 
Of the total group reporting: the range of activities in either "pL'nned" 
or "planned and inpl i::.:cutod" suc"n programs was 70.9 to 72.77,. Sixty 
percent have expanded their ABK trainitig program; 69.1 and 72.7", of the 
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participants intend to "implement new proi^rams", or intend to '•implement 
iniprovcn.cn is in existing prop.rams within six months"". 

Among professors, the primary target audience, the extent of ABE 
teacher trainin^^ activities ranged from 56,7/'» (have expanded my ABE 
teacher training program) to 86,7% (have planned and implemented new 
programs) • • 

3. Justifying to his institution the need to move to develop 
ARE teacher training programs t 

Of the respondents to the questionnaire, 62/i reported that they had 
used the information received at the workshop for justifying to their 
institutions the need for developing or expanding an ABE teacher training 
program. Examples of specific comments follow: 

••The ABE workshop was one of the most valuable educational experiences 
1 have had. This year (69*70) the University of Minnesota is offering 
a series of four graduate courses in adult basic education* 

••EJucatiOi; Curriculum L Instruction 182A; 
ABE: An Introduction 

••EDCI 182B, Characteristics of ABE Students 

'•EDCI 182C, Methods and Materials for ABE Instruction 

"EDCI 182D, Research and Evaluation in ABE 

"These courses are a direct result of the ABE conference" 

"Since the Chicago Workshop, we at Morehead State University have 
planned and implemented a Master's degree in adult education. Ona of 
the options will be ABE. 

"During the 1969-70 academic year, we will have three tvo-day in- 
service training workshops for ABE personnel. The emphasis will be on the 
psychology of the adult learner". 

"We were able to incorporate some of the ideas and knowledge into 
our 3-weck ABE teacher-training workshop held on campus this past summer" • 

"We now are conducting these short-term work?? hops (1-2 day) through- 
out the year for the State Department, and are using the information 
during those activities". 

"My position is limited as an administrator, not as a teacher. As 
you may know I helped plan a State - wide workshop last June to which 
representatives of fourteen Maryland colleges and universities were 
invited. I prepared a mimeographed statement of the Chicago ABE 
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Worksliop which I later mailed lo the participants in Chicago. 

•'The outcome of ihe Maryland workshop was the presentation by 
several colleges and conauunity colleges of proposals. My own college 
reorganized the summer x^orkshop to be credit-bearing tlie undergraduate 
credit. Our degree programs are still on paper, I have had material 
from several participants and resource people and had met many of i:hem 
since, especially at the Galaxy where ABE was in full forcel" 

"As a direct result of the conference a series of 4, 3-credit 
(quarter system), graduate level courses in area of ABE have been 
establislicd". 

4. The participant should be able to assess the effectiveness and 
efficiency oi current ABE programs and teacher training activity, both 
public and private • 

Thirty-six percent of the respondents indicated that the workshop had 
helped a great deal and quite a deal in evaluating the ••effectiveness and 
efficiency of an ABE program"; 46% indicated that they had used the in- 
formation from the workshop in the same way in '"current teacher training 
activities'', 

A sample of specific comments were: ♦ 

"1 have utilized the majority of the position papers in the conduct 
of the activities of the Appalachian Adult Basic Education Demonstration 
Center and have constantly referred to them as a resource in project 
development. The levels of research presented were excellent but 1 was 
disappointed with the work of groups in summarizing the information 
(prevented, perhaps, by limited time and energy) ♦ The Workshop, therefore, 
provided ''inforr.at ion but did not develop tasks for the group to accomplish 
in terms of priorities for the national ABE Program effort", 

"It has aided in modifying content of a graduate course in adult 
basic education and in increasing my usefulness as supervision of adult 
education interns in ABE, 

"In planning for the course mentioned above and in planning an 
institute in adult education for adult basic education teachers", 

5, The participant should be able to consider the variables of 
instructor, student, methods^ materials and their inter-relationship . 
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Eighty porconl of the respondents indicaLcd that they were helped a 
great deal or quite a deal in considering major variables in relat iot^shi p 
to each other. Over 90?^, wore satisfied with the stress placed on each 
variable except in tho c.ise of n.elhods and student variable in which 
22/i and 18/. of the respondents felt that too little stress was placed 
on these variables respectively, 

6, The participant should be able to prepare teachers to use a 
knowled ,e of cu ltu ral ^ social psycholo^^ica 1 ^ e m otional and economic 
differt*nces in modifying instruction , 

Approxir.iatcly 507^ of the respondents indicated that they had been 
helped "a i»rent deal" or "quite a deal" themselves in understanding 
cultural, social and economic aspects of ABE student differences; about 
357^ indicated that they were helped in the psychological and emotional 
aspects to the same extent. In terms of prcparin;^ teachers to plan and 
modify instruction on these student differences there was less success 
accordin^^ to the perceptions of the participants. Forty three percent 
indicated that they hnd received a great deal or quite a deal of help in 
the cultural, social and economic aspects; 29% indicated that they were 
aided to the same extent in the emotional aspect and 337o in the psycho- 
logical aspect. 

Summary . Six months following the workshop^ the respondents to the 
questionnaire reported that, in general, the first five program objectives 
were achieved for mort participants. Although one half of the respondents 
reported that they were helped a great deal or quite a deal in their 
understanding of the various dimensions surrounding ABE student differ- 
ences, apparently they did not feol that the workshop prepared them in 
communicating this knov/ledge of ABE student differences to others, so 
that instruction could be modified in light of these differences. 
Therefore, in terms of the data reported by the participants, program 
object ives, with the exception of number six, appeared to have been met 
by the workshop program, 

STAFF OBSERVATION ON WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES 
AND PARTICIPANT INVOLVEMEIJT 

In assessing the impact of the workshop on participants and the 
field, two central questions guided this overall critique: (i) How well 
did the workshop design facilitate the attainment of the goals established 
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by the platu.iui', counitLcc? .iiicl (2) Mow well did the substantive content 
serve to insure the achicvci;:ent of Lhc Workshop objectives? These 
questions were applied to ten aspects of the workshop: recruitment, 
participant expectations, rosoune personnel, work groups, plenary 
sessions, group reports, coiuiitive achicvctnent , field trips, the 
black caucus, post workshop evaluations and graduate students as 
project staff members. 

Recruitmetit.'- Perhaps the weakest area of the workshop was the inability 
to recruit the full complement of university and college personnel 
involved or potentially interested in developing ABE teacher training 
proi'.ran.s. Recruitment was to be implemented through two existing associfh 
tions: the Council of State Directors of Adult Education and the Commission 
of the Professors of Mult Education. Some state directors of adult 
education lacked the required information on adult education prc-service 
programs in their states and were unable to recommend potential parti- 
cipants. The fifty-member Conunission of the Professors of Adult Education 
was represented at the workshop by six professors, including the project 
director. In the light of the number of professors expressing a willing- 
ness to participate, the recruitment focus was broadened and a larger 
number of practitioners were invited to the workshop than had been intended. 

This change in the focus of recruitment was not without its positive 
effects. For even though some practitioners viewed the workshop in a 
limited and pragmatic way, a number of members of this group proved to be 
very capable of conceptualizing problems in a broad perspective. They 
contributed much to the workshop surpassing some wlio were in the professor 
category in their conceptual abilities. 

Another difficulty in recruitment lias its origin in the nature of the 
recent mushroor.iing growth of teacher training institutes. Some individuals, 
cat£:pulted into the expert scatus in ABE since 1965, experienced status 
dissonance when invited to attend a workshop as a participant. Some 
refused the invitation indignantly; those who came experienced a great 
deal of difficulty in accepting the role of learner rather than leader. 

Despite recruitment problems, in general, post-workshop data indicate 
that the workshop served as a stimulus for developing a number of new 
teacher training programs and that the content of a number of other teacher 
training efforts have had the benefit of the research wliich was presented 
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and discussed at the workshop, Tlie data also show that the worksliop parti- 
cipants have made substantial use of resource persons they n>ot at the 
workshop witli tlic result that new corununication nets have been established 
within the field. 

Participant EMj^cctations ^-- A number of participants apparently perceived 
the Workshop to be quite a different experience from tlie design intended 
by tlic planning; comuittec. The project staff and members of the planning 
conmiittcc wore also frustrated at the workshop by what appeared to be the 
irresponsibility of some professionals wlio verc not applying themselves 
seriously to the designated tasks. 

The variety of expectations expressed by participants did, however , 
provide for a debate on priority issues stimulating both conflict and 
discussion. This can be viewed in a positive way. Participants were made 
aware of divergent views of groups involved in AliH teacher training. If 
this diversity of viewpoints is seen as problematic, at least the pro- 
blem was defined and the distance between empiricists and pragmatists 
(as well as those who stand between) has been demonstrated. 

Again, despite the pros and cons regarding the conflict in expectations, 
the data collected seven motuhs after the workshop indicate that most 
participants, upon reflection, found the workshop provided them with a great 
deal or quite a bit of information. This was expressed in terms of the 
way tliey viewed AlJE research problems, the way in which many had incorporated 
new information into their teacher training programs, the high number of 
contacts made ar.cng participants, staff and resource personnel following 
the worksliop, awd the extent to which new ARE teacher training programs 
were desij/ned or former programs expanded. 

Resource Personnel .-- Regrettable as it may be that papers from the resource 
personnel were not distributed prior to the workshop, papers were distri- 
buted on arrival and the first day kept free for reading time. Some 
participants, for whatever reason, did not utilize the time provided 
at the workshop for the reading and studying of the papers. 

Resource personnel were employed not only to write papers, but also to 
act as a resource for discussions with the spiall groups or individual parti- 
cipants. Participants took only limited advantage of the opportunity to 
Invite resource personnel to informal small interest groups or to designated 
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small i,»..up .sos.ious. In iicnoral. resource personnel wore used only in 
the snail i-,rcuip t;os..iuii.s whcic they haJ been assigned. 

Nonetheless, the resource personnel at>d their papers constituted the 
core of the workshcp. Thcuijh the pnpers often had not been read care- 
fully, if at all, by son-.c part ici pnntti, the ^..roup reports indicate that 
the n«terial presented was utilized. Perhaps the discussions at the 
general r-cctin^js followed by discussion in the small groups nude up in" 
part for the lack of individual study. Post evaluative data indicate that 
tiwiny participants were stimulated by the workshop to read the papers 
carefully followini; their return homo. 

S mall l^ovky^rou^ ,,. Although it was the planners' intent that individuals 
or snail groups use their time in ways which sccn>ed appropriate to them, 
Buny participants felt restricted in their freedom to do so. Temporary' 
chairman, appointed fron. the planning committee to initiate small group 
activity, functioned for the first meeting only, after which the group 
choose its own leaders and set its own agenda. Reports indicate that each 
group utilized highly differentiated approaches to its tasks and in fact, 
exercized a great deal of freedom in selecting both the content to be 
considered and the discussion structure and procedures. 

Apparently, the small groups felt more constricted in the use of their 
time than could be justified by an examination of the workshop schedule. 
Participant perceptions of available freedom may have reflected the 
participants' inability to deal with unstructured situations, or a basic 
conflict between the strong work orientation of the planners and their own. 
Workshop days, with the exception of Sunday, were anticipated to be full 
working days. 

Small group activity and congeniality x^cvc affected strongly by tlie 
group leadership. The differences a:„on^. groups was distinct. In some 
groups, the leadership was of such quality that members did not express 
anxiety about their tasks and were able to utilize the freedom each group 
had to approach their tasks as they saw fit. 

Plenary Sessions .-Resource personnel, other than the Chairman of the 
President's Advisory Committee on ADE, had been explicitly requested by 
the project director not to read their papers. Resource personnel were 
scheduled to discuss their papers with the group in general sessions. 
It is clear that the expectation that participants would have read the 
papers critically was unrealistic. Tlie consequence was that the discussion 
of papers which many had not read was of limited effectiveness. 
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Tho v.reatcst liMitation in the ^^cncral sessions was that of participants* 
faili-.ij; lev avail ihcitisclves of the opiiorLun ity to prepare themselves lor 
the discussions. 

On the other hand, those participai>Ls who kncvj what their problems 
were and had taken advantage of the opportunity to prepare themselves for 
the discussions were able to pursue their interests as a member of the 
group within tho general session and individually with the resource persons 
followiiii'. the sessions. 

Although the effectiveness of the general sessions was hampered by 
the fact that too few of the participants were adequately prepared for dis- 
cussion, it appears that the discussions which were held stimulated many 
participajjts to think about the issues and to return to the papers as 
references at a later time. 

Group Reports.-- The quality of the group reports was varied and indicated 
that some groups lacked the ability to address themselves to their tasks 
in an orv-anized manner. De«?pfro tho poor quality of snmn roporrs, othr.rR 
indicated a sophisticated and broaH perspective on the problems to which 
the group addressed itself. 

Even though some members of some groups appeared ill-prepared to 
function responsibly in this setting, the philosophy of the project director, 
the planning conziiittee, and the host institution was such, that because 
this ability is considered so critically important, that opportunities 
must bo provided for individuals to develop these competencies, despite 
the attendant problems. 

Cognitive AcMovoirent . Hie cognitive tests, which were through necessity 
hastily constructed and unsatisfactory in many respects, v;ere seen as 
threats to the professional status of some participants. On the other 
hand, because cognitive tests wore given and because of the obvious 
weaknesses in the tests, the participants wure confronted with the issue 
of measurement in training activities and became involved in the serious 
consideration of such activities for their own programs. Although no 
objective, valid, or reliable results can be reported as a result of the 
administration of the specific tests, the strong participant reaction to 
the phenomenon of being tested, in and by itself, seems to justify their 
administration. 
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Ficld Trips .— The walkiua tour of Die gheLLo elicited strong response. 
Sone participants chose not to participate on ethical grounds, consider- 
ing tho. activity inappropriate and insensitive to the feelings of the 
area residents. Others could not conceive of any benefits which x^fould 
result fror such an invcstuiont of their time. Some participants with 
serious reservations, wlio participated in the walking tour, later reported 
that the per.son to person contact with the "gang members" who acted as 
guides, enlarged their understanding of the educational and community 
concerns of these young men. The fact that one of the guides, Paul Martin, 
minister of information for the Black Peace-Stone Nation, who was shot and 
killed within nine months after the workshop should serve as a reality 
test for those whose leadership level in ABE removes them from direct 
contact with the problems of their clientele. On the post workshop 
evaluations, t,o other single program activity was referred to as often 
as or considered as beneficial as the walking tour of the ghetto. 

The field trips to the Adult Basic Education day and evening centers 
were also viewed by some participants as unnecessary. It was disturbing 
to hear from some participants the statement that, "if you have seen one 
ABE program, you've seen them all". The opportunity to visit a traditional 
program as both a learning experience and a common experience to facilitate 
interaction in the x;ork groups was utilized by most participants. The 
conmion problem of host institutions presenting a more favorable view of 
their programs than v.'hat exists was balanced by a panel of classroom based 
professionals who appeared following the trips in a plenary session. 
These data forced work groups to consider the complexity of the problems 
surrounding ABE on the operational level, as evidenced from the group 
mectiui'. reports.^ 

The Black Caucus .-- The workshop suffered because some of the more articulate 
black members elected to spend much of their time considering racial problems, 
some of w'»ich were related to ABE. Their exclusiveness deprived the 
worK groups of the opportunity to become acquainted with some of the most 
talented black ABE professionals. Although they had been selected as 
individual specialists, some black participants chose to view themselves 
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primarily as reprcs^entat i ves of an ethnic group. Since the Black Caucus 
2 

Report was unsi^^ncd, it cannot be determined how many participants the 
report rcprcwscntw^ . Clearly sou;c black and other minority members were not 
included in the caucus and a visible division among minority group members 
was apparent. 

It should be noted that the report itself makes rov^rence to the 
fact that its criticisms of minority group participation in ABE was not 
related to this workshop, since the black membership was over-represented 
in terms of general population percentages. 

It must be recognized that there is validity to the concerns expressed 
in the report and it appeared that the presentation of this report did 
more to sensitize the participants to these concerns than any other activity 
at the workshop. 

Post Workshop Evaluations Those questions on the evaluations which called 
for subjective comments should be viewed critically* Comments tended to be 
extremely positive or extremely negative, a fact which emphasizes the need 
for caution in their interpretation. The proclivity of ABE personnel to be 
uncritical may account for many unv;arranted positive assessments; the 
marginality of professionals in adult education may account for many 
unwarranted negative assessments. The strength of the formal evaluation 
lies in its ability to elicit factual statements i ^garding the effects of 
the workshop on teacher activity. With a subjective evaluation only those 
consequences consciously perceived and reported by participants are received. 

The evaluation of this workshop along with evaluations of other 
similar activities in teacher training is general and not highly specified. 
It only serves as a general measure of the effectiveness of the v;orkshop. 
Graduate Students: As is the case of all programs conducted by the 
University of Chica^jo's Adult Education Special Field Faculty, the 
involving oT students in the workshop is viewed as one portion of a total 
experience of graduate education. Even though they rendered valuable service 
as recorders for the small groups, their contributions were not as great 
as the benefits they derived from the experience, a situation which seems 
entirely appropriate for students in a graduate program in adult education. 
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Oil il.c- other hauJ, those gradiiaLc students who did participate were 
exposed to the most thou^;htfi.l people in AliE research, theory and practice. 
If these individuals rise to positions of influence and service in the 
field, thct^e learning exporieiu-os n-.ay have major impact on prosrams they 
develop and the relative iiupurtanco they place on ABE in their programs. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT 
In reviewing the conmicnts of the participants and their porfornuince 
during the workshop it see>ns reasonable to conclude that although a 
minority cf them had erroneous impressions of the purposes of the workshops 
and felt quite frustrated with the planners' expectation that each person 
should assume a major share of the responsibility for his own learning, 
the inajority of those attending appeared to adjust to the unique format 
with minimal difficulty. On the whole, it is the conclusion of the 
workshop Director that the workshop was successful in assisting the 
majority of the participants to make significant progress in achieving 
the annouoced poals. 
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HISTOKICAL PERSPECTIVE 



With the advent of federal funding of ABE under the OEO Act of 1965 
and the adult education act of 1966, the ABE enterprise has increased ra- 
pidly and has bocomo more specialized. Federally funded programs involved 
37,991 students in 1965 and it is estimated that thi figure will increase 
to over 455, A37 students in 1968.^ 

Under the sponsorship of the Ford Foundation, three "Trainer of 
Traiiicrs" workshops in adult basic education were held in 1965 to bring 
together those who were believed to have the knowledge of teacher training 
and those who were felt to have an understanding of the population to be 
served and the problems to be attacked through such workshops. Annually, 
the USCu has funJuJ similar workshops in order to develop a citdie of 
teachers sensitive to and with the competencies for working with the adult 
student in basic education. 

Increasingly, many responsible for developing teacher trainers have 
become aware that what expertise and research in adult basic education 
exists is found in a number of diverse allied fields or in enclaves within 
the literacy field; this expertise and research is often unknown to the 
practitioner and in quite a few cases to the teacher trainers. 

Another allied problem in teacher training for adult basic education 
lies in the area of developing more prcscrvice training opportunities. 
With the advent of full time career lines being established, it appeared 
imporntive to extend opportunities for adult basic education teacher train- 
ing into university pre-service training programs. 

Yet, many institutions now doing teacher training in adult education 
did not include components preparing students for teaching adult basic 
education. Potential teacher training institutions were not aware of the 
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Adult Bas ic Education->Mcetinp the Challenge of the 1970's , First 
Annual Report of the National Advisory Committee on Adult Brs ic Education to 
the President of the United States and Secretary of Health, .'ducation , and 
Welfare (Washington: Department of Health Education and Welfare, August, 1968) 
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kt»ovy?lc'di'.c' bail- ill v'.duU l>asic i-cluc^it iuu which woulJ be prcrt-quis Ue for 
dovelopin- such a pro-iM'.i. Also, some institutions with a lon^ history 
of work ill litfi.uy tcMvlicr trnijuii,; \-.\vc not specifically involvi^d in 
the nuip slroar.i of adult basic cJuLatiou endeavors. 

This: workshop there- fore had two najor objectives: the assembling of 
100 university faculty mombcrs currently or potentially cn^iPscd in AliE 
teacher trniniui'. and 20 leading researchers so that (n) a clear analysis 
of the i;tate of the art in AliE teacher training; be lormulated and made 
available to the field, and (b) laculty nieniDer.^ who tiCed this information 
be bruu-ht up to date thereby increasing the effectiveness of existing 
proi'ratus and encouragitu' the development o£ new ones. 

The interest of the University of Chicago in these problems was 
based on a number of experiences. In 1964, rcnogniain^ the need for 
centralizing sources of information related to adult basic education, the 
University of Chica^jo solicited a $1000 grant from the Adult Education 
Council of Creator Chicago in order to prepare an annotated bibliography 
in this area,^ Three graduate students from the Department of Education 
prepared this bibliography. 

The Department of Education was simultaneously working with the 
Cook County Department of Public Aid and the Chicago Public School System 
on problems related to the over AGOO students in their adult basic education 
program. Through this cooperative effort a joint advisory committee was 
formed bringing together personnel from various levels of both organizations 
in order to find ways of improving the delivery of education to those 
students receiving public assistance. Under the stimulation of this 
joint advisory corxiittoe, in-service programs have been and arc continuing 
to be devolcpod for adult basic education teachers, 

Throu-h these, experiences and with the knowledge that those problems 
and similar ones could be found throughout thu country, it seemed not only 
justifiable, but imperative to propose a national conference on the state 
of the art in adult basic education teacher training. 



^Ann Hayes, Daniel Lupton, Nancy Lighthall, An Invest i ^;at ion of 
Materials and Methods f or the Introductory Stage of Adult Literacy Educa- 
Vfon (Chica^ro, Ill,T'7\duU Education Council of Greater Chicago, 19C'0, 
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Tho riojfcl IJJ lector cuuLac Led a miiiibcr of leaders in adult bavic 
cducalion ncioss tho couuLry cibouL llicso coucerns and thc-ir rc.ictioius to 
tlu« dc'vvK>piiv, of such a v.vrkshop. Their rci^poasc vni^ positive and cntli 
ai'.rccd to ccopornlo in tbc plannin- and execution of such a workshop, if 
it wore to be funded. The.-.- indivltluals eventually bceame the plannins; 
cotiimittec for the workshop. 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
In order to aspcss tlie best resource persons and research to provide 
the content of the workshop, several preparatory activities were carried 
out. 

The assistant project director researched the ERIC system for all 
published reports related to adult basic education. Materials and publi- 
cations wore assembled r.nd critically reviewed to provide a basis foi pro- 
gram content. 

The prcjcct director and assistant project director visited all of 
tho 309 projects to search for research which had prop.rcssed sufficiently 
cuough to be reported at the workshop; unfortunately there was none found. 

An agenda was developed for the planning committee which posed a 
number of questions about issues in adult basic education along with a 
proposed list of resource personnel which had been dii.tillod from tho 
literature and from the field study of 309 projects. 

In October, 1968 the planning committee was convened for three days 
in a work session.^ The composition of the planning cowmitteo was devised 
so as to represent the various organizations involved in and with known 
expertise about adult basic education: state and local public officials, 
representatives frou N.^tional Association for Public School Adult KHucaiion 
(NAPSAK), Internal iou.U Readinv: Association (IRA), Commissiuu of tlie Professors 
of Adult Education (CPAE), National Adult Education Clear ingliouse (NAEC) , 
Adult Education Association (AEA) and literacy efforts (i.e., Laubach 
Literacy Fund, Inc.) Fortunately a representative of ESC, the organi ^.ation 
which had been given a contract to evaluate the 1968 teacher training 
institutes, wai. also able to work with the planning committee from the outset. 



^Appendix A-1 



^For minuter, from this meeting, see Appendix A-A 
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Tlic plauniiv; couimiLLoc assi.otoa in jdcntiCyiiU', further resource 
personnel aiu! tiaJe the final selection of resource people who were to 
be inv'itc'J to the worUsho}). They appr-jvcd the general approach to the 
workshop, as outlined by the project director, and agreed on the followin^i 
objectives and stratei'.ics for accomplishing these objectives: 
A, Ob joctivos ; 

The participant should be able to: 

1. Understand the magnitude of the problem of functional illiteracy 
in the United States and projections of that problem to 2000 A.D, 

2. Develop AViE traininii proj-ra-ois in his o\m. institution and have 
a coHciiitmcnt to do so. 

3. Justify to his institution the need to tnovc to develop ABE 
teacher traiuinji programs, 

A. Assess the effectiveness and efficiency of current ABE profirams 
and teacher- training activity, both public and private. 

5. Consider the variables of instructor, student, methods, and 
materials and their interrelationshi p. 

6. Prepare teachers to use a knowledge of cultural, social, 
psychological, emotional, and economic differences in modifying 
instruction. 

These objectives were developed based on a number of assvmiptionc and 
assertions which the planning committee agreed were presently valid in the 
field of adult basic education. 

1. The effectiveness and efficir^ncy of studi-nt learning in adult 
basic education can be improved through programs designed to train teachers, 

2. The proceedings of the v/orkshop will include an introduction, 
rcJ.Cv.rch pvtsci'ted at the work.shcp, discussion sunT-.arie?, conclusion, and 
guidelines for future research and for program developnont. 

3. ABE teacher training on university campuses at present does not 
provide clear connections bctv;ecn theory and classroom practice. 

4. The professors training aFE teachers at present arc no better 
equipped with knowledge of adult basic education, for the most part, than 
the teachers they are teaching. Also, they themselves have not had the 
kinds of experience in modifying their teaching in off-campus situations 
that they must teach ABE teachers. 
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5. Because oi Ihc i-auo.iLy oi cmi'irical data on iKlult baaic ecHuaLion 
tl.fci-o. if^ a not' J for a slateji.c.nL of research nect.ls. 

6. The woi-kj>hoi) l.a.s Lhu:v Ic-veUi of coucorn or Ll.roe curricula: ihc 
actual /vlii: pro^ran; the teacher irainii.,; prcgrain; and the prc^jraw for 
traiucrs. 

7. CoUeiior. and universities already arc prcparini> AliE teachers 
without realiziuii it, since elementary ond secondary school teachers re- 
present the bulk of Ann teachers. 

8. Ihe workshop will provide an assessuient of the quality of research 

in AUK, i.e., the state of the art. 

9. One need is to break doum the myths, false conceptions, and stereo- 
types now held by teachers of adult basic education and their professors 
about Al'.U clientele. 

B. Stratcr.ic-p ; 

Stratefiics for iu.plotrentation of the procedural and proip-am objectives 

1. 11)e workshop will be content oriented. Assuming the sophist leaned 
nature of the audience, research papers will be distributed and read 
privately, ^-roup meetings will be reserved for a discussion of the content 
of the papers with their authors. 

2. Tlie workshop schedule will be dcsifined so as to provide for 
small work groups who through further discussion of tl^ research presented 
and in light of their r.ie:.ibcrs' expertise will be charged with devclopina 
their own data in tcnns of teacher training, research and dissemination 
stratei^ics. 

3. Assu-niug cliaL soi.ie pai ticipai.tr may not be familiar on a first 
hand basi>^ with the problems of urban ghetto life or institutional i.-.cd 
programs dealing with adult bayic education aiul assuming further that a 
common experience in the practical problems facing teachers and trainers 
of teachers is important in conceptualizing strategics for teacher 
training, field trips should be an integral optional part of the prograr 
design. 

A. In light of the specific objectives of the workshop, recruitment 
and selection of participants would be a crucial consideration in the 
Electing of those objectives, llicrefovo publicity and participant selection 
criteria v;cre carefully spelled out. 
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FoJlowiiU". ll>o pl.umliu'. luectini',; project porsomicl ituplcmviiLoil the 
proi«.i-a.u sLiMlciiics cu-- ajrcod on by ihc plannini", conuiitlcc. Tlic successes 
and f.iiJUi-v;: iti roj'lir.,' Liu- prop^o.-J ci'lleria foi' these s t rater. ten vill luv 
be di^ciK'^i^oJt 

FRE WOWCSlIor riwVNNlNG 
The rcf'.ourcc personnel were contacted and asked to subudt a writLc.i 
paper by Fchruiry on their subject area. All of the proposed resource 
personnel accepted the invitation to the workshop, except for Phillip 
Haufjcr and Bnrbnra Chandler, Resource persons were appraised of the 
intent of the pru^;ram, that is to say that their time at the workshop 
would bo utilised in discussing and debatiuii their papers in general 
and yrull v.'oi.U j-roup riectini_>s. 

Field trips were planned carefully. Since tlie University of Chicago 
borders on the most concentrated p.hctto area in the city of Chicajio, and 
one well known bccau;!e of tlic orcani::J.ng efforts of Saul Alinsky and tlie 
activities of tiie allci'.cd largest youth gang in the nation, a walking, 
tour was planned through this area. In order for this tour to be meaning- 
ful in ten.is of interpreting the experience, members of the Black F'*ace 
Stone Rangers were contracted to guide small groups through this neighbor- 
hood, have lunch as a group, and then meet back at the University for 
discussion of the experience. 

Field visits to two different types of AliE program efforts within the 
Chicago public school system was arranged: adult day centers and evening 
progranring in a higli school. To prepare participants for this field trip 
the directors of the Cook County Dcpartr.tont of Public Aid and the Assistant 
SupcTialr-ndent of Contininr/- I-ducatif^n of the Chicago public schools 
were asked to present papers outlining tlie particular local situation in 
adult basic education. 

Publicity and recruitment of participants proceeded along the guidelines 
in the proposal and as discussed by the planning committee. An announcement 
of the v;orkshop alon*; with application forms was sent to all member institu- 
tions of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and to 
all members of the Commission of the Professors of Adult Education. Additional 
announcci-ents vxre sent to the follov;ing organizations for inclufsiou in 
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their ncw^lt•» um*:". w jouvu ili^i 

1. A<lull Lducat iou Association of llio UtStA. 

2. Ar.^ocinLioii for Field Sci'viccs in Teacher KdiKalioti 

3. Astiociatiop for School, Collci'.c and University Slaffiui* 
A* International Readin^i Ar.sociation 

5. National Association for lublic School Adult Education 

6. National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 

7. National Society of Collc^.c Teachers of Education 
Applications were screened and accepted in the following order of 

priori ty : 

1. Members of the Coiiiniission of Professors of Adult Education, 

2. Individuals who have been or are now directing training programs 
for adult basic education teachers, 

3. Individuals who will bo directing; teacher training proi»rams in 
adult basic education, 

A. Individuals who have served as faculty wcmbcrs in adult basic 
cducaticn teacher training workshops, 

5. Members of the adult education staffs of chief state school 
officers, 

6, Individuals who are conducting research in adult basic education 
with special relevance to teacher training, 

PROliLEMS IN IMFl£>n:NTlNG AND DEFICIENCIES OF THE PROPOSED PLANS 
The program planners had nuidc a number of assanptions about the 
resource personnel and the participants. Some of these assumptions proved 
not to be tenable when in tlic concrete situation. 

It was generally asj;un:cd that there VvMs a high level of professional ism 
anions; re.suMce personnel and participants. Accordingly, the design of llie 
worksliep was based on the pre:nisc that participatits would be self-dirccting 
adults prepared to make their own decisions regarding the activities designed 
for the program. It x^ras also assumed that potential participants would 
read the descriptive literature^ distributed in t he recruiting phase and 
take seriously the extent of the workshop. Through this egalitarian, 
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solf-Pflccliiu- procCvUii-0, pi-o,M-.n planners cxivctoU lhat llioiic ntUntUni'. 
the vv-l^slu.p would hr- serious :iliout v..«otitU', prorrni.i yo-iU, be a\,;arc of ll»c 
rcacnich oiic.Uaticn ei thu conlont mhI of the conimitmcnl lo\^ind<^ work 

within tat>\: j-.i-oup.^, 

The conr.ccivjcnccs of thc£.c asPU;^»pt ions v'crc nunni fojitcd in a nuwheir of 

A. Ros5ua*jce_J^X*L^J!il^ 

Several prohlc;us clovclopcd around the selection of and utiliisation 

of resource personnnl. Ucsi urcc personnel were uneven in their cxpcrLise 
and the quality of tlic papers reflected this fact. One resource person, 
wlio w.^-i to be a protagonist for one view on the culture of poverty pre- 
pared a paper lacUiuv- a rescarcli base and at the last jnomcnt notified the 
project director that he. could not coi>o to tlic workshop. His proposed 
opponeni, x^ith an opposin- view on the issue prepared a carefully document- 
ed paper indicatini; .-^ hiijh doi'.rce of expertise and thoughtful rcflcrlion. 
Unfortui.atcly, the style of her personal presentation offended many of the 
participcaus resulting, in a very unsatisfactory situation whereby the topic, 
Culture of Toverty, was not as fully examined by the participants as the 
plannin- co',-.;r.ii ttcc had anticipafed. 

Althouji resource personnel had been asked to have their papers com- 
pleted by February, the cov.r.;on problem of obtaining these papers on time 
pla^uied the workshop staff. Sor.ie resource persons actually brou^jht their 
papers with then:. This nade the co^jnitivc test procedure as planned an impos- 
Sibil ity in tonr.r, of pre-tcst. 

Several prohU-t-s beoar.e evident in the selection of rci-ource personnel 
as the prc.;;r.-v i ro, ro-:.ed. The econonic apprr^lsal of adult basic education 
was unsoi>hi>licaied and lacked depth. The appraisal of certain minority 
group problcns was insuf'ficient : in one case the presentation of the problem 
was shallow; further, the special interests of the rural poor and the 
American Indian were not treated adequately by those who presented papers. 
B . Partic i p ant Recrui ti::ent 

Since the success in meeting the objectives of the conference was 
dependent on the interaction between participant and resource personnel, 
the proMei..s in participant rocruiti.icnt and selection were central. 



Early in the rccroiUnoiiL pciiua it bocaiuc evident that the project 
porrionnfl had ovor-cst inatcd the. number of University pcr:-^onnol vho would 
elect to cone tv. ?vich a to!ifiie:H-o. The project director, reeoyniaini' 
that several states would not ho reprcse'^tcJ , directly contacted state 
dircriors of adult education for help m identifying and recruiting 
university pcr.sonnol within their states. Monroe Kcff, Chairman of the 
Council of State Directors of Adult Education, and a member of tlic planning 
committee, had already informed this ^roup of the workshop and its ob- 
jectives at their annual convention in Seattle in November, 1968. 

Unfortunately, state directors x^ere not always able to identiJy 
interested or potentially intcirestod university personnel within their 
state and so the total number recruited in this category fell short of the 
proposed 100 participants su^ftestcd in the proposal. Repeated phone calls 
to state offices proved futile in several cases. 

As a result more adninistrators of non-credit programs and directors 
cf projects involved with teacher traininij but not university based were 
accepted as participants. This mixture of orientations betv;oen and among 
academicians and practitioners posed a number of sitvational conflicts at 
the workshop. Practitioners tended to be more narrowly concerned with 
adult basic education teacher training and approached the problem with 
an eye to immediate practical application, usually insorvice, in mind. 
Academicians tended to view AUK in the broader context of adult education 
and focused on the development of tested knowledge which might ultimately 
be of value in the long term development of pre-service programs for 1 . To 
time career opportunities. 

In dealing with the content of the workshop, a number of practitioners 
were hesitant to cipproach the subject nnttcr as designed by the progrpr.i 
planners. Recause of their expectations regarding conferences these parti- 
cipants appeared to be ill prepared to accept the responsibility for reading 
papers prior to group sessions and utilizing resource personnel for the 
debating of their ideas and extending the discussion beyond the papers. 
Another generalized attitude of the practitioners, which was in conflict 
with the program design, centered around premature closure of discussions 
and defiling with practical application of the research to their immediate 
problems. University personnel, on the other hand, tended to be more 
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critical of goneral ijicd approaches and simple explanations of complex 
phcnoi.ona; they tended to keep discussions open, resist conclusions 
and du.iand the explicit aclinc\:ledi,o:.icnt of assumptions, and the presenta- 
tion of hard data and empirical verif ication. Not all of the professors 
exhibited tliis theoretical orientation. 

Whether these polarised approaches to the content of the workshop 
were good or bad is a matter of opinion; the case may be argued cither Wiiy. 
Suffice it to say tliat the heterogeneity of the participants provided the 
basis for tension throu^ihout tne workshop. 
C« Evaluat-ion of Cognitive Gain 

Tlie cognitive tests and their use in measuring the effects of the 
workshop wore mentioned previously. Since the use of post^test was not 
possible due to the late arrival of a substantial number of papers, the 
project personnel prepared and administered a post- test based on the 
researcli papers. Again problems developed. Participants resisted the 
administration of the test with the result that some took the tests 
willingly, some took the tests mwillingly, and some refused to take the 
tests. The results of the cognitive gain tests were thus so fragmented 
that the procedure and results w-ire not definitive. In defense of the 
participants' attitudes regarding the test it should be pointed out that 
the late arrival and uneven quality of some of the papers made the development 
of test items very difficult and uneven in quality. The use of this pro- 
gram tecliniquc did provide the basis for intense discussion at the x^ork* 
shop and may have been successful in drawing to the attention of "Trainers 
of Trainers'' this device as a means of evaluating cognitive gain in 
future iascrvice tcAclier training activities. Indeed, one might well 
question tlie stance taken tov.Vird evaluation on the part of the participants. 
Clearly there was no cominon understanding of the necessity for or the 
methods of evaluating cognitive outcomes. 
D. Field Trips 

The ficJd trips .^^re another source of differential participant 
response. The value of the time spent on field trips was questioned by 
a number of participants; the appropriateness of such a venture in relation- 
ship to the V/oo^lawn vralkin^ tour was questioned by other participants. 
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All field trips Wito do5;i£',iMLod as oi^Lioiial and it was expected by the proiiraiu 
planners that parti cipcMits who felt that tliis was net an appropriate or a 
priority loaruin^ oxpori (mu^- fi)r thom would assmuo their fraedoni of choice 
and use the time in stndyin^\ the rci;carch papers or involving thcinsclvcc 
in other educational activitios considered to be laorc helpful to them. 
This assuniption that the participants were sophisticated enough to utili^^e 
the learning, experiences provided by the workshop in highly differential 
patterns appears to be invalid. Communications between the program planners 
and participants on the pro-conference recruitment nuterial was not 
adequate. The selection procedures in admitting participants were not 
sensitive enough to insure tlie screening out of individuals whose experiences 
or present positions mitigated against their appreciation of this more 
open approi>ch. Clearly the program planners had designed the program 
anticipating self-directed, highly autonomous, work oriented participants 
and tliercforc these expectations came in to sharp contrast with the per- 
ceived expectations of some participants. 

EV^VLUATION OF TlIE WORKSHOP 

Data for evaluation was gathered from several sources. The project staff 
met daily at the workshop in one hour conferences where a daily assess- 
ment of the program was done and m.odif ications made. Following the workshop 
a final evaluation meeting was held with special emphasis on the evaluation 
of the cognitive gain tests and group reports. The steering committee, 
composed of group leaders and the project and assistant project director, 
DCt regularly throughout the workshop, and in a final summary session with 
tlie project staff. TliC final session gave opportunity for specific 
evaluation of siua]] group efforts from the participant leader and 
group recorder. Cognitive gain tet:ts administered at the v/orkshop provided 
for subjective comments from the participants. Each task group was encouraged 
to make comments, criticisms, or suggestions in their final reports. 

2 

Finally, a formal evaluation of all participants by raeans of a questionnaire 
was done nine months following the workshop. 



^See Appendix E-1 
2 

See Appendix C-16 
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Titnotliy Reagan from EducaLio iial SyjUctius Corporation (ESC) also 
conducted evaluative activities on the workshop. It was an asset in 
the proijrai.i plaiuiini; pioct i;s to be able to work closely with ESC, Mr. 
Rcajiau was able to be at the plannrui.; sct^sion as \>rell as visit the \>rorkshop 
for an on site visit, Tlic project staff appreciated the opportunity to 
study and make suggestions on his final evaluative instrument before it 
was administered. Finally, the project director, as chairman of the 
research section of NEUA, was able to invite Mr. Reagan to speak at the 
Gajaxy Conference; by this means ABE personnel not attending the 1968 
institutes were provided an opportunity to discuss ABE teacher training 
and their evaluation with Mr. Reagan, 
A, roniial Evaluation 

Eighty-six participants attended the workshop; they wore distributed 

over the follov;ing categories:^ 

41 Z 36 University or college personnel noi^ engaged in training 
teachers in adult basic education in credit courses. 

33% 28 University or college personnel no\>; engaged in training 
teachers in adult basic education in non-credit courses • 

177o 15 University or college personnel who will be engaged in 
adult basic education teacher training, 

137a 11 Members of adult education staffs of chief state school 
officers, 

127o 10 USOE personnel. 

3% 3 Graduate students who will be engaged in adult basic 
education teacher training 

2 

VA 1 Foreign visitors 

6% 5 Members of the Commission of Professors of Adult Education, 

Forty-eighn states and territories vere represented at the workshop; 
four were not (Georgia, North Dakota, Ohio, and Puerto Rico), 



Categories are overlapping; a 
category. 

2 

As a courtesy to tlie Canadian 
country attended the workshop at his 



person may be found in more than one 

Governnent, a representative from this 
own expense. 
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A quc.liounni.-o with items related divocLly to tlirsu objectives was 
prepared aiul sc-.a t.. the 86 participauts in October. Tl.c foUou'iuii data 
arc ba^cd on roturued quv/.t ioiuvii ros v.-l.ich imr.d.orod 55 or 6/.7, o£ the toLaJ 

number ot participants. 

The participants wore grouped into catciiorics on the basis of their 
involvement or potential involvement in AUE: university professor, 
professor-administrator, administrator, govcrnuiental personnel, graduate 
student, and foreign visitors. Since the professor-administrator and 
foreign visitor cntCijories had only 2 and 1 individuals in thciu respective- 
ly, the catet'ories were limited to four combinini; the professor administra- 
tor with the administrator group and adding the foreign visitor-graduate 
student tOi-,ether designating it as an "other" category. 

Tabic 1 shows the distribution of participants by these four cate- 
gories and the percentage within each category that responded to the 
que St ionna ire . 

TABT.E 1 

PARTICIPANT RESPONSE TO QUESTIONNAIRE BY CATEGORIES 



ttf ' ~ S-i- ^ 

Categories Number Attcndins 

Workshop 


Responded 

(N) a) 


Mo Response 
(N) (%) 


Professors A2 
Administrators 22 
Government 

Employees 1^ 
Others 8 


30 66% 
10 49% 

10 71% 

5 62% 


12 34% 
12 51% 

A 297, 
3 38% 


Total 86 


55 


31 



The highest response rate came from "Government Employees" (71%) and 
the lowest response rate was from the "Administrator" category (A9%) . 

The distribution of participants within the respondent group and 
their educational attainments are found in Table 2. 
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TAliLE 2 

PAKllCll'AM- DlbTiaiiUliON <\ND LUUCA'i'JO^' liY CATEGOUY 



Catcijory 


K umber 


BA or BS 


Master * s 


Master 's 


PhD or 




(N) (7.) 






Plus 


EdD 


Professor 


30 55 


0 


1 


7 


22 


Administrator 


10 18 


0 


1 


5 


4 


Government 


10 18 


2 


1 


4 


3 


Other 


5 9 


0 


1 


3 


I 


Total 


55 100 


2=A7. 


4-77. 


19"34.57, 


30-5A.57. 



Eiijhty-six percent of the participants rcspondirij were male; 1A7>, 
wc.ro female. The prcviour. teaching experience of participants is suninurized 
in Table 3. 

TABLE 3 

TEACHING EXPERIENCE OF PARTICIP/V^^TS BY CATEGORY 



Category 


Graduate 


Level 


Adult Level 


Colle^je or Uni- 
versity Level 


Secondary 
Level 


Junior 
High 
icvel 


Professors 


18 




2 


9 


1 


* • 


Administrators 


3 




2 


4 


1 


• • 


Governr.ient 


2 




3 


2 


2 


1 


Others- 


2 




1 


0 


I 


• • 


Total 


25 or 


467. 


8 or 15% 


15 or 27J', 


5 or 9% 


1 or 7.% 



^**One No response in this catc^^ory 



The workshop clientele included 537* of the primary target audience; 
36% of the group were evenly divided into administrative and governmental 
personnel. The group was highly educated with about 55% with the doctoral 
decree, and 357^ of the group with work beyond the master^s level • The 
group ^^7as predominately male (86%). Seventy- three percent of the parti- 
cip^'^nts had tau-ht at the university level, with A6% of the participants 
havinii graduate teaching e::pcrience. Only 15% of the participants indicat- 
ed that they had taught adults outside of the formalized school s; item. 
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Wlieu quoi.iioiu.vl as lo wlicLhor thoy hnd ^aiu^d a tr.orc realistic 
undcrstandiuii of the nar.nitudc of the literr.cy problem in the United 
StaloH mid of tbc projcctcJ nature of the problem. A77. indicated that they 
now had n n>ore rcalir.tic undcrstandiuij of the nature of the problem and 
717. indicated that their understandinii of the projected nature of the 
problem had increased (Sec lable 4). 

TABLE 4 

• ME INCREASE IN UNDliRSTANDlNG 01- TllE PRESENT AND FUTURE MAGNITUDE OF 

LITERACY IN THE U.S.A. 



More Realistic Understanding of 
the Mactiitudc of the Problem 



Yes 



No 



Knew Prior 
to Workshop 



26 



26 



U7% 



37. 



More Understanding of the Projected 
Nature of the Problem 



39 



477. 



11 



717. 



77. 



227. 



No Response = 1 

The data show that these participants believed they were more aware of 
the present problems of literacy than acquainted with the projected 
increase of literacy problems in the U.S.A. Almost one half of the 
participants though, reported that they were unaware of the magnitude of 

the problem today. 

The participants were then asked to express their opinion on how the 
workshop had helped thcni in various adult basic education activities since 
their participation. The responses were on a five point scale from a 
great deal to not at all. Responses from the choices a great deal and 
quite a deal have been combined and contrasted with the choices very 
little or .101 at all. Table 5 summarizes this information. 
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TAIJLE 5 



PERCE P-] I0KS OF I'/MlTIC] FANTS ON' THK HELPFULNnSS 
OF X11H WuRKSliOi' IK CKKXaIN AliE ACTlVlllES 



Activities 


Great Deal and 
Quite a Deal 


Very Little or 
Kot at All 




(N) 


(7.) 


(N) 


(%) 


Planning an ABE or re- 
lated degree progrmn 


22 


AO 


9 


16 


Coin J i but in[', to nn AUE or 
related de^-.toc proj^raw 


31 


56 


6 


11 


Evaluating;*, the c f iccLi venej-.s and 
efficiency of an ABE program 


20 


36 


8 


15 


Conducting nn ABE or related 
degree program 


21 


38 


8 


15 


Justifying to your institutions 
the need for developing or ex- 
panding an ABE teacher training 
program 


34 


62 


8 


15 


Evaluating the effectiveness and 
efficiency of current ABE teacher 
training activities 


25 


46 


9 


16 



Over the entire range of possible activities, about 467- of the parti 
cipants indicated they had been helped a great deal or quite a deal; 
about 147, on the average reported being helped very little or not at all. 
The prcTtcst: hcrlp ns perceived by the respondents lay in the help thoy 
received in justifying the devclnpruint. or expansion of ABE toachoi Lrciin- 
ing prograv. to their institution. 

The participants were then asked to report on the extent of their 
activities since the workshop in order to ascertain how effective the 
workshop was in stimulating teacher training activities in adult basic 
education. The responses on these activities are reported in Table 6. 
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TAULE 6 



EXTENT 01' PARTI CI l^VNT ACTlVlTIKS IN A!iK 1F.,\CIU;R lliAlNlNG 
SINCE TIIK WORKSHOP liY PERCENT 





Prof OS- 


Adriinis- 


Govern? 


Others 


Total 


Have planned and implo'- 
men ted new programs 


86.7 


AO.O 


80.0 


40.0 


72.7 


Have planned and imple- 
mented improveuionts in 
existing programs 


73.3 


50.0 


100.0 


40.0 


70.9 


Intends to iuipleii^cnt im- 
provciacnts in exist in^^. 
pro^;rams within the 
next six months 


73.3 


50.0 


80.0 


60.0 


69.1 


Feels more highly motiva- 
ted in his work in the 
ABE program 


73.3 


90.0 


80.0 


80.0 


78.2 


Have expanded my ABE 

teacher training prograi 


' 56.7 


60.0 


80.0 


AO.O 


60.0 



The greatest activity in AhE teacher training as reported by the 
participants occurred in the professor and govorninental categories • 
About eighty-seven percent of the professors have planned and implemented 
new programs, while 1007^ of the govornmcntal personnel report the implcmentn- 
tion of inprover/.outs in existing projiauis. The highest figure reported for 
Adiuinisirwitors (907.) relates to individual motivation in working in 
ABE proi;ra!as» 

In order to assess the interaction of the participants, respondents 
were asked to indicate what contacts they had made with workshop people. 
The information on these items is tabulated in Table 7. (Sec attached sheet). 
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Ihv Jala show lIkiL parlicipaiith conLac Led now v;orkshup cicquaiuiiuicos 
in Llic iiix catoijorics in the following; manner: cunlactcd participants^ 
rosourcA- pvrsvnis, and .staff (33 contacts hy of the participcints) > 

contacted twc of the catOi;ia*ios (80 contacts by 3f>.l% of the participant s) > 
and contacted one of tlie throe catoi^orics (115 contacts by 50,A% of the 
participants) • 

Ninety-one contacts (24,37.) were made by receiving professional 
literature from one of tlic resource persons; cbout 77 contacts each 
were made on the two itciu? '•received professional correspondence from 
thor.i'' or 'Miad further professional contact with thorn: meetings, phone 
calls*', Tlie 55 respondents indicated that 374, or a moan of seven contacts 
per participant, wore made followin^^ tlie conference to new acquaintances 
met there. 

The participants were asked a number of questions related to the 
content of tlie workshop. One such question asked that the respondent 
rank order in terms of priority the most pressing topics in ABE which 
need research. Rank ordering was done on a ten p->int scale; Tabic 8 
shov;s the rank ordering of each area (the first three rank order ings con- 
trasted with the last tliree) by the total group, and by the professor 
category alone contrasted with the other three groups. 

Almost one half of all respondents agreed that the first four items 
were top priority research areas needing study; on the last four research 
areas, 1/3 to 2/3 of the respondents could agree that these areas had 
lowest priority in terms of need for further study* 

When professors who do research were contrasted against the other 
three groups who use rese^'irch some interesting differences of opinion 
are noted. The lar^^est di.screpancios were noted in the following areas: 
"characteristics of undcreducated adults", 33% of the professors 
versus 567. of all other participants ranked this category high priority, 
with a differencfi of 237. betv;een groups, "Teaching computational skills" 
and "testintj for cognitive gain" were considered low priority by pro- 
fessors, 57% and 50/, respectively; "all others" considered them low 
priority areas, 327. and 727.; this discrepancy is a difference of 257. 
(teaching conputat ional skills) and 22% (testing for cognitive gain). 
Differences botveen categories on other resource areas varied fro»Ti 107, to 127.. 
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tabu: 8 

RANK OliDKRlXC; Ol" PRIORITV Kl'SKAllCIl AREAS CONTRASTING HIGH RANRIKG 
(1-2 - 3) ACJAINST LOU' RA\'i<lKG (b-9-lG) HY TOTAL GROUP AKD BY 
PROFKi'.SOR CATlXiORY VS. ALL OTiU-RS CATHGOKY 





Total N^55 
High(l-3) Low(8-10) 


Prof esse 
Hii;h(l-3) 


)rs N'-30 
Low(8-10) 


All Others N=25 
Hish(l-3) Lo\H8-10) 


Techniques 




w/c 


47% 


10% 


«^ V /o 


0% 


Adult Lear nor 




18% 


50% 


20% 


48% 


16% 


Counsel iui; GuidvUicc 




15% 


40% 


17% 


52% 


12% 


Characteristics of 
Under *oduca led 
Adults 




26% 


33% 


30% 


56% 


20% 
20% 


icacujn^ ueuG 
Skills 


31% 


18% 


30% 


17% 


32% 


Skills 


24% 


33% 


23/, 


30% 


24% 


36% 
72% 


Tcstir.i' lor Cci'.ni- 
tive Cain 


18% 


607. 


20% 


50% 


16% 


Tcstiiiii Acquisition 
of Skills 


15% 


A4% 


207. 


47% 


8% 


40% 


Teaching Cor.putntiotKil 
Skills 


6% 


46% 


3% 


57% 


8% 


3?% 



Respondents were asked to indicate to what extent the workshop 
aided them in considering; learning situation variables (instructor, 
student, method, and material) in relationship to one another; they were 
also asked to identify any variable on which too much or too little 
stress had been given at the workshop. These results arc shown in 
Table 9* 
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TABLK 9 

pAUTicn'ANT rr.KCKPiur.^s ON i.i:arn'inc: siTiLMio:; variables 



Itcn 


A Grciat Deal or j 
^uite a Great Deal 


Very Little 
Not at All2 


Item NR 


Yes 


No 


To whai cxtonL dxd the 
workshop aid you in con- 
sidcrii^; mnjor variables 
in rclat ioush ij) to each 
other 


(N) 


(7.) 


(N) 


(X) 


Too much 
stress put 
on one 
variable 


(N) 




{%) 


(N) 


{%) 


A4 


80 


2 


4 


1 


15 


22 


39 


76 


Too little 
stress put 
on one 
vai iable 


0 


32 


58 


23 


42 




Too Much Stress 


Too Little Stress 


Materials 


(N) 




(N) 


(%) 


5 


9 


5 


9 


Me thuds 


4 


7 


12 


22 


Student 




7 


16 


18 


Instructor 


2 


4 


5 


9 


Learning Sitiu^tion 
as StratOi.y 


0 


0 


2 


4 


Inte^^ration 


0 


0 


1 


2 


All Four 


0 


b 


1 


2 



Represents ratin^js 1 and 2 on a five point scale 



Represents ratings 4 and 5 on a five point scale 

Eii'.hty per cent of the respoiKlents indicated that the conference 
aided them in the intcijration of the four major learning situation variables; 
15 or 27/. felt too much stress was put on one variable and 32 or 58% 
feeling that too little stress was put on one variable. About 20% of the 
respondents listed students and methods as having too little stress placeJ 
on them at the conference; 7% indicated that these same two areas had 
too much stress placed on them. 
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Sevoral qucsiioiitJ rc'i^-.aril i i^; studuuL d I ffcrencot were asked of the 
rcspondcutr.. One iiein dealt with the extent to which the. respondent was 
aided in inuka-siaiuliui'. d i f l erenc-'s in various aspects of Ai'.}-: student 
dil£crenccs; another item asked the extent to which the workshop aided 
the rcsi»oaJeiit in propar iiv, AUE teachers to understand the importance 
of the differences in planning and n^odifyini* instruction. The results 
of these two items are shovcn in Table. 10 and 11, 



TABLE 10 

PARTICIPANTS AIDKD IN UNDERSTAKDING OF ABE STUDENT DIFFEREN'CES 



Aspect of Student Difference 


A Great Deal or 
Quite a Great Deal ^ 


Very Little 


or Not at A! 




(N) 


(%) 


(N) 


a) 


Cultural 


32 


58 


12 


22 


Social 




55 


$ 


16" " 


Psycholo^iical 




38 


13 


24 


Emotional 


19 


35 


13 


24 


Econowi c 


26 


47 


9 


16 



TABLE 11 

PARTICIPANTS AIDED IN PREPARING TEACHERS TO PLAN AND MODIFY INSTRUCTION 



Aspect of Student Difference 



Cultural 



"Social 
Psycho logical 



TmoTTonaT 



"Economical 



A Great Deal or 
Quite Great Deal 



(N) 
25 



'IT 
IF 



46 
~4'2' 



IT 



Very Little or Not at All' 



(N) (7.) 



14 



T8" 



26 



3r 



^Represents ratings 1 and 2 on a five point scale 
^Represents ratings 4 and 5 on a five point scale 
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